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EEVIEWS OF BOOKS 

America in ferment. By Paul Leland Haworth. (Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1915. 477 p. $1.50 net) 

From the title of this work it is the evident purpose of the author to 
cover an exceedingly wide range of topics. History, polities, industrial 
reform, social progress, the immigration question, are among the most 
obvious of the subjects under which may be included the miscellaneous 
matters here considered. There is hardly a topic of general interest 
now before the public today that does not find its place somewhere in 
this work. The author has been unusually successful in bringing into a 
small compass much current information and opinion on this series of 
living topics. Such chapter headings as, "The problem of industrial 
peace," "How can we raise the standard of living," "Social justice for 
workers," are a sufficient indication of what is proposed to be accom- 
plished in this work. 

A cursory examination of any one of these chapters, however, is suffi- 
cient to convince the reader that this is not a piece of investigation but 
merely a compilation from miscellaneous and unidentified sources. The 
advantages of compiling in so wide a field are obvious enough and the 
author has utilized them fully. On the other hand the average reader 
is quite likely to demand some discussion of causes or processes as well 
as a mere statement of fact. That America is in ferment is fairly evi- 
dent to most of our citizens who do any thinking at all but they will not 
be entirely content with a work which so completely ignores the why 
and the whither of this all-pervading unrest. 

The principal criticism of the work as a whole lies in its almost total 
lack of references to the sources of the author's statements and conclu- 
sions. The material is presented in very much the same form as a 
popular speech or newspaper article. If one wishes to dissent from or 
check up the facts or figures presented, there is no opportunity of doing 
so. The books consulted, the tables used, the records from which figures 
are compiled seem quite wholly absent. This is a serious defect in any 
rational treatment of problems like the ones discussed since in the field 
of current reform opinion has far less weight; fact and general state- 
ments backed up by unverified figures are quite apt to be fallacious and 
misleading. The author has, also, a very bad habit of using quotations 
without giving author or book and also of quoting authors without ref- 
erence to the particular book or magazine where the quotation can be 
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found. This occurs some sixty different times throughout the work and 
is a serious blemish from the point of view of the scholar or of the 
student of history. Occasionally it is possible to cheek a misstatement 
which runs counter to what is generally imderstood by the current ob- 
server. Burbank did not evolve the spineless cactus but obtained the 
seeds of this form of cactus from the federal department of agriculture. 
Immigration into Canada is not stimulated by corporation interest as 
with us. The material lot of the Indian is not at present the best in 
their history, too many illustrations to the contrary can be cited by the 
well informed. Such errors of facts raise doubts as to the general ac- 
curacy of the other numerous statements of facts. On page 335 the 
author says: "A large proportion of the negro vote is purchasable and 
lends itself easily to the selfish schemes of designing men who have money 
with which to buy." This may or may not be true; no evidence is of- 
fered and we are left with a mere statement of this grave political abuse 
on the author's word. Some other general remarks at the beginning of 
the work leave one in doubt as to the validity of the evidence upon which 
they are based. On page 10 occurs the following: "It is altogether 
probable that the next decade wiU determine the future of our Great 
Experiment." Again, on page 32 we are told that "The truth of his- 
tory is that throughout its career the United States has been imperialis- 
tic." This may be the utterance of truth based on profound insight into 
our national life but it may be something quite the reverse. The author 
shows an amiable weakness for generalizing something after the follow- 
ing fashion : " It is not by destroying each other that labor and capital 
can best serve their own interests and those of their common country 
but by getting together." 

As producing a mere piece of compilation the author has done the 
general public a considerable service but whatever value such a work 
may possess has not been at all enhanced by the numerous impromptu 
expressions of opinion found in every chapter. 

Obin G. Libby 

The American college. By Isaac Sharpless, president, Haverford Col- 
lege. [The American books.] (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1915. 221 p. $.60 net) 
The titles of the five chapters of this book are, "History of the Amer- 
ican college," "College administration," the "Courses of study," "Stu- 
dent life, ' ' and the ' ' Functions of the college. ' ' The first chapter sketch- 
es briefly the founding of nine of the colonial colleges and outlines the 
changes in the courses of study and the other phases of the development 
of the American college up to the present time. In the other chapters 
Mr. Sharpless gives the reader an acquaintance not only with all the 



